








At Home Outfit by Pembrooke Squires for Masket Bros. 


And no wonder — electricity does 
the work—helps today’s smart 
women of letters turn out such 
truly beautiful work in so little 
time, with so little effort and so 
pleasing to the boss. 


Memington. Fland 
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and still the best friend 
a secretary ever had 


He got his first job in 1896, helping secretaries turn 
out neat, crisp work. Since then, he has been 
employed in almost every modern and efficient office 
across the nation. He chases fatigue so that office 
gals can enjoy their “after five” hours. He helps them 
take pride in their daily work ...and they are happier, 
the boss is happier, the clients are happier, everyone 
is happier. 


His name is 
Panama-Beaver 


For 60 years, PANAMA- 
BEAVER has helped combat 
“eye fatigue” that strikes at so 
many secretaries during the 
course of the day. All 
PANAMA-BEAVER products 
are Vision Engineered, from Hypoint colored carbon 
papers to Lustra Colorful Inked Ribbons that 
harmonize with all papers and letterheads. The EYE- 
SAVER and NEW Ebony Unimasters (for spirit 
duplicating) have tinted jackets to avoid glare, relax 
the eyes, relieve harsh contrast, and permit faster work. 


Find out how PANAMA-BEAVER can become a 
non-salaried hard working experienced employee in 
your office. Call your local PANAMA-BEAVER 


Man, always a live wire! 


Pahaus-9EA ER 
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MAnrFroLp Suprites Co. 
19 Rector St. New York 6, N. Y. 




















since i896 — ‘The LINE that can’t be matched.’: 
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did you miss it? 


Our life-saving film, BREAST SELF-EXAMINATION...Are you the fortu- 
nate “one” in every ten American women who now knows the simplest and 
most thorough way to examine her own breasts for signs that may mean cancer 
—while it is still in its early stage and chances of cure are the best? Or are you 
one of the other “nine” whom we are still trying to forewarn and forearm? 


Our doctors assure us that BREAST SELF-EXAMINATION has already 
saved many a woman’s life and could save many thousands more every year. 
They say that the lesson it teaches is the best “insurance” you can have against 
death from the commonest type of cancer in women over 35. That’s because 
you yourself are more likely than your doctor to be the first to discover any 
lump or thickening that might mean cancer. 


If you (or anyone you know) missed our film, we want to tell you where and 
when you can see it in your town. Call the American Cancer Society office 
nearest you or write to “Cancer” in care of your local Post Office. 





American 


Cancer Society 
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Dr. RUTH I. ANDERSON 


Dean, Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries 


F or some time, Mrs. Mickey 
Aldrich, a CPS from Texas, has prepared a monthly Texas 
news letter for the CPS holders in Texas. This spring Miss 
Sarah Montoya, an Institute member and CPS from Cali- 
fornia, edited the first issue of the Californiana, a quarterly 
news bulletin for and about the CPS holders in California. 
This first issue includes a report of the status of CPS 
holders in California which should be of interest to all per- 
sons interested in the CPS program. Fifty-three persons 
returned the questionnaire, which incidentally represents a 
return of 75.71%. Some of the interesting facts gleaned 
from the replies are summarized here briefly. 


Official titles of these 53 secretaries varied widely as is 
shown in the table: 

Se : eS. 
Secretary to vice president and directors 
Executive S@cretary 0.0... 
Secretary to president 
Secretary to board chairman . 
Secretary-treasurer «0.0... 
Administrative secretary ..... Sapte 
Administrative assistant ...........:.c:ccssssssussens 
ka RRR RRS eRe 
Department assistant .. 
Employee counsellor ............ 
Hearing reporter oer 
Undesignated  .........cccccsesu 3 


The length of time that each girl had held her present 
position again varied widely. The shortest period of tenure 
was two months and the longest period, 21 years. The 
average for the group was 6 years. Twenty-one girls had 
been employed on their present jobs 1 to 5 years; thirteen, 
6 to 10 years; four, 12 to 14 years; five, 19 to 21 years; and 
seven, under 1 year. 


When asked about their employers’ attitudes toward CPS, 
the secretaries made the following comments on the posi- 
tive side: 

“Extremely favorable . . . Shortly after passing the 
examination, | was made vice president of a subsidiary 
company...” 

“My firm was pleased and proud. One of the partners 
placed the newspaper clipping on the bulletin board where 
no one could miss it. Mr. E. was so pleased he has made it 
possible for me to enter into a private venture in which he 
has a financial interest which may prove very lucrative for 
me. 


— i i mom LAND DOV 00 60 


“My employers think it is a wonderful program and were 
very pleased when I became a CPS.” 

“Heartily in favor of the CPS program; were very inter- 
ested in my participation; encouraged me and are proud 
and delighted in my final success.” 

“This position offered to me as a result of . . . learning 
about NSA and CPS at the Sertoma Club luncheon during 
National Secretaries Week—he decided he needed me.” 

“Very enthusiastic. Takes every opportunity when among 
other employers to praise the degree and my work.” 

“Very pleased, and obviously impressed.” 

“Very favorable ... When I was notified that I had been 
certified, I was given a bonus.” 

“Very much in favor of the CPS program and do every- 
thing possible to encourage secretaries to prepare for the 
exams.” 
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“Think it’s an honor, and every time it’s mentioned in 
the paper (with firm’s name and mine included) someone 
points it out.” 

“The Personnel Office . . . consider that certification is 
quite an accomplishment . . . They frequently ask my opin- 
ion about ordering certain publications that might be help- 
ful to secretaries in our company.” 

While the positive comments far outnumbered those on 
the negative side, a few girls reported some dissatisfaction 
with the attitude of their employers toward CPS: 

“Could be better. Of course my bosses think that I ac- 
complished something very big when I passed the examina- 
tion, but that is as far as they go.” 

“Passive.” 

“Very few people have heard of it and many believe it 
is a sort of license to practice Public Stenography.” 

“A little disappointing to me.” 

“Top management apparently unaware or noncommital. 
Personnel and middle management favorably responsive.” 

“Boss was disinterested, felt inconvenienced at time off 
to take exam. Personnel department was interested, en- 
couraging others to participate.” 

“I think that the attitude of the firm is one of ‘wait and 
see.’ They are mildly interested, agree that any program that 
will educate girls to be better secretaries is a good one, but 
they are not yet appreciative of the benefits to management 
which are corollary to the program.” 

“Not too much impressed, although I think at least one 
of our vice presidents at head office in San Francisco is 
doing some research on it.” 

You will note that many of the negative comments 
emphasize one point—that the CPS program is not well 
enough known or understood by top management. The In- 
stitute and our publicity director, Barbara Price, have made 
every effort to reach top management the past two years 
through newspaper releases, articles in management maga- 
zines, and personal appearances at business conferences and 
meetings. Considering the fact that the program has been 
operating only six years, most persons agree that remarkable 
progress has been made in keeping the program before the 
public. However, after careful study of the problem of 
reaching top management with the CPS program, the busi- 
ness representatives of the Institute have pointed out that, 
in their opinion, the individual secretary is in a far better 
position to reach these persons than are the members of the 
Institute. They recommend that every secretary assume 
responsibility for seeing that the executives in her company 
are thoroughly informed about the CPS program. If you 
have not given top management in your company a copy of 
the management brochure describing the CPS program from 
management’s point of view, you have missed an excellent 
opportunity to help promote CPS. Remember, if you are 
not already a CPS, you may be in the future. When that time 
comes, you will want your boss and your company to know 
just exactly what CPS means. 

CPS Publicity Releases 

Barbara Price reports that articles on the CPS program 
have appeared in the following publications recently: 

The Supervisors’s Personnel News Letter, June, 1956 

Glamour, April, 1956; July, 1956 

Charm, May, 1956; August, 1956 

The Flame, April, 1956 

Office Management, May and June, 1956 

Modern Office Procedures, May and June, 1956 
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WITH THE ExCLUSIVE ECONOMIZER BOX 





PATENTED EFFICIENCY 
in CARBON use 


(1) Automatic alignment. 

(2) Automatic rotation of sheets of carbon gives 25% 
more wear. 

(3) Automatic warning of last typing lines. 

(4) World's easiest and most convenient carbon to 
handle. Hands do not touch the coated surface. 

Distributed by Kee Lox Branch Offices in Major 

Cities and by a Growing Network of Authorized 

Dealers. 

Samples sent only on request when letterhead of 

company is used. 


DEPARTMENT S4 
Kee Lox Mfg. Co., Rochester 1, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Kee Lox “Pal” Erasaguard 
each 75c in any quantity. 
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YOUR FiRST TRIP TO EUROPE 


by CAROL TAYLOR 
World Telegram and Sun 


Getting set for your first trip to Europe, secre- 
taries? Over half a million Americans will make 
the leap this year, according to conservative 
American Express estimates. At least a quar- 
ter of these will be what Europeans consider 


the epitome of efficiency, energy, ana affluency—the American working gal—you, and 
you, and you. 


But confident as you are in the executive suite, secretaries, you probably share the 
trepidations of most tourists invading the continent for the first time—fear that you 
won't be able to master the foreign currency and “get gypped”; shyness at not knowing 
the language of the countries to be visited; defenses up against the possibility of being 
sneered at as an “American tourist.” 


This article is in the nature of complete reassurance. We, a New York City news- 
paperwoman, went to Europe for the first time this past April. We had all these trepida- 
tions—and more. But we were lucky. For we made the trip with a group of Trans World 
Airlines executive secretaries, and we never had it so smooth. 


Even though most had never been to Europe before, and only two made any preten- 
sion of speaking French or Italian, the girls were as at home on the Via Condotti and 
the Rue de la Paix, as on Fifth Avenue or Petticoat Lane or Wilshire Boulevard. 


Not a. passport nor a traveler's check was lost, not a girl was “taken.” Even where 
clerks could not speak English fluently, shopping was as satisfactory as a successful spree 
at the A.&P. As Kay Crissman, a secretary from Washington, remarked: “They make you 
feel so important in the shops. in America, they just throw things at you. You feel no 
pressure to buy as you do in America. They didn’t swarm over you, and they bring out 
trays and trays of things for you.” 
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We toured France, Italy, and Switzerland with these secretaries from New York and 
Kansas City, Washington and Los Angeles. Nary a hitch, not even a feminine squabble. 
We spoke of this miracle to Miss Anice Hester of New York, the group leader. 


“After all,” she explained, “this group is remarkable in that respect. Most of us are 
secretaries. We're used to organizing things for our bosses and we couldn’t do that if we 
couldn't organize for ourselves.” 


Our party, sixteen young women in all, plus this reporter, was the 60th group of 
American TWA employees to get a free trip abroad under the company's unique US. 
management familiarization program. We went along to find how the working gals of 
America should get ready for such a trip, and how they fare when they make it. 


We were thoroughly oriented by airline experts before we ever set foot on the sky- 
liner that skimmed us to Paris. We followed the tips of Mary Gordon, the TWA travel 
advisor, on packing and learned the wisdom of her saying, “To travel light is to travel 
right. For a woman the trip starts, not when she boards the plane, but when she closes 
the lock on her suitcase.” 


Each of us carried but one large suitcase and a piece of light hand luggage. 


We followed the Basic Travel Wardrobe suggestions and got through nine days 
beautifully with a travel suit, two blouses, one wool jersey dress, one cotton dress, one 
cocktail dress, plus an all-purpose black coat. A copy of the Mary Gordon booklet on 
wardrobes may be obtained from TWA. It also contains other valuable travel tips. 


We were also tipped thoroughly on how to conduct ourselves overseas, to be a credit 
to our country and to the airline. We were told to be friendly and outgoing, to not brag 
about the United States or look down on other people as “foreigners.” In fact, we found, 
the latter word is one to be avoided. 


“Please take over a little friendliness, a little tolerance, a little patience, and you'll 
have no trouble,” we were told. And Miss Janet Garlough, the line’s chief “Mary Gordon,” 
gave us the most important advice of all— 


“People all over the world smile in the same language,” she reminded. So we smiled, 
and Europe smiled back. 


A week’s whirl through Paris, Rome, and Zurich brought us enough exciting, beauti- 
ful memories to last a lifetime. The trouble is, and it will surely happen co you, too: we 
loved it so much that it merely whetted our appetite to see the world. All of us pledged 
to start skimping on lunches so that we might return. 


For we found it’s true what we were told so often in Europe by the transportation 
and tourist people. A well paid secretary in the States can afford to come to Europe for 
two or three weeks. 


We traveled Air Coach (tourist class) and it couldn’t have been more pleasant. Good 
food and most attentive service by pursers and hostesses. 


We were thrilled at our “bargains,” from Swiss watches in Geneva and Zurich (at a 
fraction of the price you pay at home) to beautiful pieces of mosaic and filigree silver 
costume jewelry in Rome. Some of the girls were flabbergasted to find they could get their 
hair done, and a manicure, in the Excelsior, Rome’s most de luxe hotel, for under $2.00. 


So do go and be outgoing when you do it. You'll end up finding that one of the 
greatest thrills of your trip is meeting the Europeans, learning to understand and admire 
their culture, their more relaxed way of life. 


As one of the girls put it: “It’s the first time I've really gotten to see, to meet, the 
overseas people. I just wonder if we're as gracious. I think we’re not.” 
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Back from trip to Europe “on 
the boss” TWA girls, tired but 
glowing, land at Idlewild, New 
York. NSAer Marge Potocek 

is third from left. 








The eternal optimist with a 
perpetual Pollyanna phil- 
osophy about all things 1s 
neither psychologically 


normal nor socially well ad- 


justed. All of us “have our days” and 
were it not for the malcontents and the 
dissatisfied, civilization would never 
have progressed to its present status. 
However, we can be discontented and 
dissatisfied, and we can “have our days,” 
but we can also practice a few things 
that will make “life in the office’— 
where we spend a very high percentage 
of our waking hours, and where is found 
the greatest number of our friends and 
associates during our business life—a 
lot more worthwhile and happy for both 
the other fellow and for ourselves. 


Look about you in your own office 
group, be it large or small, and observe 
the petty points of disagreement and 
friction, each one resulting in a fraction- 
al lowering of efficiency and production, 
and each undoubtedly based on some 
factor that need never have existed had 
the individual been “en garde” and con- 
sciously making an effort to “keep the 
ball rolling in the right direction.” 


All things take effort, but it takes no 
more effort to be constructive than to 
be destructive. It doesn’t take a bit more 
effort to make a person feel good than 
it does to hurt his feelings. But let’s face 
it, human nature being what it is, there 
are a lot of us who derive just a little 
gleam of pleasure and satisfaction at that 
snide action or word that makes the 
other fellow squirm. Yet there is none 
among us but would deny this if ac- 
cused, for secretly we all pride ourselves 
on being considerate and generous in 
nature. 


Put a safety valve on your tongue. To 
be sure, you have an active mind, and 
you are mentally quick to make the 
ironic quip or the wrongly accented re- 
ply. Think before you speak and then 
don’t always say all that you think—say 
only 50% of what you think—it’s a 
good margin of safety. Remember that 
many times it is what you do ot say 
that gives you a reputation for being a 
smart person. 


Did you ever have your feelings hurt? 
Of course you have. Did you enjoy it? 


10 


Well, be considerate of the other per- 
son's feelings. It is fine to be the office 
wit; the person with the quick joke and 
ironic humor; but when these are used 
at the expense of hurting the other fel- 
low's feelings, the price of your satisfied 
ego is far too high. Of course you know 
how you mean those things, but does 
the other fellow know? Humor is a 
great boon to mankind and a sense of 
humor is one of our most valuable as- 
sets—guard it, treasure and nurture it, 
and never let it be used as a knife or a 
hook. Be sure your sense of humor 
makes sense. 


You should take advantage of every 
Opportunity to praise someone for a job 
well done and to give, to those who 
need it, a word of encouragement. There 
never was, and I doubt if there ever 
will be, a person to whom a pat on the 
back didn’t produce a glow of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. We are all egoists to 
some degree, and we are made happy by 
having others recognize in us those 
qualities that we feel we possess. 


Stop a moment and recall the last 
time you were paid a compliment— 
deserved or not — and think of the 
tremendous personal satisfaction you de- 
rived from it. Remember how it made 
the whole day pleasant and the world 
a lovely place to live in? By the same 
token never miss an opportunity to give 
someone else that same thrill. They will 
give you a better day’s work in return, 
and, in expectation of more of the same 
kind of treatment, they will strive the 
harder. The only thing nicer than a pat 
on the back is two pats on the same back. 


Always discourage gossip and avoid 
it like you would the plague. Unless you 
can say something good about a person 
—don’t say anything. Too many people 
labor under the illusion that they are 
building their own personal prestige 
while they are tearing down another's. 
Actually the opposite results. Do not 
parade another's shortcomings. If your 
own virtues are real, people will discover 
them because of their own values—not 
through your disparaging someone else. 


If you would enhance your own popu- 
larity and enlarge your stature in the 
eyes of your fellow employees, show a 
sincere interest in the problems, the 
activities, the families and the welfare 
of all with whom you work. Be happy 
with them when they are happy and 
weep with them when they weep. Your 
work will bring you into contact with 


others whose status in life is more hum- 
ble than yours, but never let them feel 
that they are not persons of importance. 
It is easy to overlook those whose task is 
more menial than your own, but by so 
doing you measure your own stature— 
and you are measuring it by a mighty 
short ruler. 


In all of this you must be sincere. An 
artificial display of interest is a sham 
that is easily seen through, while a truly 
sincere interest is its own best publicist. 


Never give heed to any ill-natured 
remarks that may be made to, or about, 
you. Bear in mind that there never was 
one about whom someone did not make 
the snide remark. Do not brood over 
such things, but treat them as a measure 
of the one who makes them rather than 
of yourself. Do not be smug in such 
matters—for we all have faults—but live 
your life and conduct yourself in such a 
way that no one will believe that which 
is derogatory. 


Always approach a debatable question 
with an open mind and avoid snap judg- 
ments and disparaging statements. You 
can disagree with others and still be 
friendly. Some of the greatest friend- 
ships in history have been between peo- 
ple whose most pleasurable hours have 
been spent in friendly debate and dis- 
cussion. Arguments breed animosities, 
but a good stimulative discussion creates 
mutual admiration and respect for the 
intellect of all concerned. If you are un- 
able to discuss with an open mind— 
don’t argue. 


Turn the corners of your mouth up, 
not down. You use the same muscles in 
either case, although many times a lot 
more effort is required to turn ’em up 
than down. We all have our problems, 
our pains, and our personal disappoint- 
ments. At times we are sad and the smile 
comes hard. Even then it is well worth 
the effort, for we must keep in mind 
that the other fellow has his hurts too— 
and to him they are more serious and 
important than ours. “Laugh Clown 
Laugh” has a far deeper significance 
than a title of a song. Difficult as it may 
be, in the long run a smile pays off. 


(continued on page 30) 


LET A LITTLE SUNSHINE IN 
by MELVIN C. JACK, Instructor, 


Advanced Secretarial Tech- 
niques, Northeastern University 
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Mrs. Rachel Maynard 


San Xavier Chapter in Tuc- 
son, Arizona, took inven- 
tory of talents soon after 
being organized. Was there 
an artist in the group? Was 


anyone familiar with parliamentary law? 
Who had good ideas for programs?—for 
educational studies? Who had had ex- 
perience in a similar organization? Who 
knew about job openings? One name 
popped up in answer to all these queries 
—Rachel Maynard, in private life Mrs. 
Sidney A. Maynard. 


Mrs. Maynard became secretary in the 
School of Business Administration at 
the University of Arizona in Tucson 
about twenty years ago. Since that time 
the school has grown into a college with 
greatly increased enrollment. Rachel is 
in charge of planning office work for 
two full-time and two part-time girls. 


She also has the very responsible 
and interesting assignment of assisting 
students and graduates find jobs. She 
cooperates with the Placement Office of 
the University and keeps placement 
records of the college. She arranges ap- 
pointments between personnel officers 
and promising senior students. Many 
job recruiters return year after year, and 
she has learned to know their require- 
ments well enough that she can notify 
them of a good prospect. To further her 
placement work, she has taken an active 
part in the local and state personnel 
clubs for a number of years. 


Soon after becoming secretary in the 
College of Business, Mrs. Maynard joined 
the National Association of Educational 
Secretaries. At present she is second na- 
tional vice president of that organiza- 
tion. In NAES she has served on two 
key committees. One committee pre- 
pared a handbook on filing for college 
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offices called File It Right, and the other 
wrote a handbook on how to prepare a 
handbook: Blueprint for Action. Last 
Summer Mrs. Maynard taught a one 
week’s course in records management 
and another in association leadership at 
the Institute for Educational Secretaries 
at Northwestern. In the summer of 1956 
she will teach records management and 
handbook preparation at the Associa- 
tion’s convention at the University of 
the City of Los Angeles. 


As second vice president of NAES 
she is in charge of affiliations. Over a 
hundred local and state associations are 
affiliated with the national association. 
Her duties include a monthly news- 
letter and presiding annually at the na- 
tional advisory council meetings of 
affiliations. 


Mrs. Maynard is a past member of a 
local chapter of Toastmistresses and has 
held all the offices in a local club. 


She is not holding an office in San 
Xavier Chapter of NSA at present be- 
cause of these previous commitments, 
but she gives us the benefit of her ex- 
perience in many ways. She was a mem- 
ber of our By-Laws Committee and 
skillfully planned our first Arizona-New 
Mexico District convention in the spring 


of 1956. 


Educationwise, Mrs. Maynard has 
earned a degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education, and has half enough units 
for her master’s degree with a major in 
English. 

Mrs. Maynard credits the dean of the 
College, Elmer J. Brown, for urging her 
to participate in professional associations. 
He believes such associations are stimu- 
lating and informative. Her work, which 
is in the realm of ideas, has also 
prompted her to keep learning things. 


Besides her job and allied activities 
Mrs. Maynard has maintained a happy 
home for her husband and a charming 
daughter, Peggy. They work together 
on several hobbies including art, music 
and sewing. Peggy is a talented organist. 
She aspires to becoming a secretary like 
her mother and is now studying toward 
that goal. Already personnel officers of 
her mother’s acquaintance are bidding 
for her services. Best of all, The National 
Secretaries Association (International ) 
can look forward to another capable 
member. 


SAN XAVIER CHAPTER'S 
RACHEL MAYNARD 


by Miss Mary J. SCOTT, Treasurer 
San Xavier Chapter 
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In smartly appointed executive towers 
from the Golden Gate to the Empire 
State, secretaries are now discovering the 
new sparkle, the new importance that 
Modern Classic Carbon Paper gives 

all copies. 

From the sleek, smudge-proof coat to 
the cushiony, shock-absorbent back, 
new Modern Classic is formulated and 
styled to bring out the best in all 
electric and manual typewriters. 

Wait ‘til you see the handsome copies 
you'll turn out consistently . . . copies 
that will please the most fastidious client 
or customer on your boss’ list. 

Whatever your motives for wanting to 
make a good impression—ulterior or 
otherwise—get an assist from Classic 
Carbon! 


Free Guide! For your free 
copy of “Carbon Paper Facts,” 
type make and model of your 
typewriter and number of copies 
normally required on your | 
company letterhead and mail 
with coupon. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., Inc. | / 
628 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove; New York 
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Moria Shearer on one of her rare appearances in this country. 


Another time Eugene Ormandy, conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, is in his 
shirtsleeves at a rehearsal. With his face drawn and beads of perspiration on his forehead 
he lifts his baton. As it is poised on the verge of the downbeat there is a faint click of a 
camera shutter in the ‘cello section. 


The result: a dramatic photo of a great conductor in action with all the shadows and 
highlights of natural lighting. 

The man behind the unobtrusive camera is Adrian Siegel, a leading ‘cellist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. He has achieved'a reputation as the “foremost photographer of 
the arts.” 

Siegel’s interest in photography began many years ago as a hobby. As his interest 
grew it led him from rehearsal hall to music hall to theatre to art gallery. His work ap- 
peared in salon showings. Demands for his work grew with his reputation until photogra- 
phy matched his career as a ‘cellist. 

His first shots were of his fellow musicians in rehearsal. He constantly experimented 
with various poses in natural lighting. His entire development as a photographer, he 
avers, has been a “constant experiment.” 

As his principal interest is in the use of natural lighting to heighten the feeling of 
realism in his work, he soon found that the best camera for the purpose was a compact, 
precise Leica. He believes it is the only camera that gives him the results he wants and he 
has used it almost exclusively since he discovered it. 


Siegel’s opportunities as ‘cellist have allowed him to photograph most of the greatest 
artists of the musical world. He has the sunlight on the smile of Yehudi Menuhin’s face 
as the bow is drawn across the violin, the intense look of Artur Rubenstein as he plays 
the piano. After six years of such pictures he gave his first exhibit. 


After the first exhibit, came others which led to displays of his work in national 
picture magazines. His pictures are also used for advertisements by the largest networks 
and record companies. His special talents for portraits of the great musicians at work and 
play have made him the official photographer for the orchestra. 


Whenever there is a new showing at many art museums and galleries, Siegel is there 
with his camera, taking pictures of the paintings and of the visitors to the galleries as 
they strike candid poses looking at the art. 


Photography, he points out, is a great record keeper of painting. Many artists who 
sell most of their paintings keep photographs of them after they are sold. Or a younger 
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painter who wants to exhibit in a gallery in another city will send pictures of his paint- 
ings to create interest. 


Siegel's work does not stop in the galleries and rehearsal halls. He gets many shots 
of his family and friends while they are relaxing or doing their chores around the house. 
Recently his brother caught his one-year-old son “tuning” a violin. The picture was circu- 
lated nationally as an advertisement for a radio network. 


His many years as a ‘cellist have given Siegel a valuable background for his career 
as a photographer. “The bow of the ‘cello,” he says, “is held firmly but not tightly.” He 
holds his camera the same way. 


“Don’t be tense,” he says, “leave your elbows out. Let them hang, but keep them 
steady. Squeeze the release gently but firmly, like a surgeon’s scapel making an incision. 


“Study your subject and time his movements. Temperamental artists are, like women, 
unpredictable, and it might take several tries before you are sure you can get the 
‘moment’ you are looking for, usually a tenth of a second.” 


Siegel has one important word in taking pictures of artists, “patience.” “In the arts,” 
he adds, “opportunity will often knock for an unusual photograph.” 


And he doesn’t believe in sticking slavishly to the rules while doing his work. “Don’t 
be afraid,” he says, “to experiment even though guides and charts tell you what to do. 
Improvisation is fundamental in all the arts.” 


Siegel has not missed an important play or recital unless his duties as ‘cellist have 
kept him from it. He has portrayed the Sadler's Wells troupe of London during every 
American tour. 


“In the theatre or concert hall,” he points out, “the subject is usually spotlighted for 
you. The rest of the background is in shadow which makes for fine pictures.” 


Many amateurs, snapping pictures in theatres, will be led astray by the dim lighting 
of the backstage areas. If they set their cameras for the dim light the subject will be over- 
exposed. 


“Set the camera for the subject,” Siegel advises, “not for the scenery and background 
or the dimly lit details. Theatre lighting is slightly different than ballet or concerts where 
the subject is spotlighted, but even in the theatre the main subjects are lighted more than 
the rest of the stage.” 


For times when his photographic interests take him to the art gallery Siegel has 
developed a special set of rules. He doesn’t use a tripod, preferring instead to use a very 
fast lens, film and developer. He sets up his lights on either side of the painting and 
arranges the angles so that when they are viewed there are no specks of white (glare 
spots ). 


“Paintings have various surfaces,” he says, “depending on the thickness of the paint. 
This will actually determine the angle that must be selected.” 


He finds that sometimes a polaroid filter can be used. He usually takes the pictures 
of paintings from a thirty degree angle with polaroid filter to eliminate glare from 
windows. The selected exposure depends on the amount of light that is playing on the 
subject. His exposures are anywhere from 1/100 to 1/2 second. In museums he usually 
finds that a setting of f:2 at 1/10 is best. 


(continued on page 30) 
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The “© fingertip magic 





Only 50¢ each 





NO MORE IRRITATING, CLUMSY 
RUBBER FINGERS OR UNSANITARY, MESSY SPONGES 


WHEN YOU USE SORTKWIK 
cn Rena DR eee 


So easy to use—just apply to fingertips 
to create greaseless, stainless, tacky film. 
Fingers pick up papers easily, quickly. 
One application is long lasting. Washes 
off easily. Non-irritating. 

Time-tested by banks, insurance com- 
panies and business firms throughout 
the country to speed up their paper work. 

At your stationer or send $1.00 for two 
regular size containers to try out. 


LEE PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. S-8 
2736 LYNDALE AVE. SO. @ MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINN. 











ATTENTION ... 
NSA MEMBERS! 
CHANGING YOUR NAME? 


Moving to another state . . . another 
town... another street? THEN please 
notify your NSA Executive Secretary. 
Miss Helen J. Boyle 
National Secretaries Association 
222 West 11th Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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If you were able to stand on the 
sidelines and observe yourself 
critically, what would you see? 
A well turned out secretary 
whose grooming is admired by 


some and envied by others?—or a clean, neat “girl Friday,” 
whose appearance could cause little criticism and even less 
notice?—or, perhaps, an efficient enough girl “Gregg-wise,” 
but unkempt otherwise? 


It's important. Look yourself over. Take stock not only of 
your wardrobe and clothes sense, but of all of the personal 
habits which make up your grooming, good or bad. 


Others are making note of your appearance every day 
from eight to five. In fact, you are under surveillance from 
the general public from the moment you leave your house in 
the morning until you are once again within the privacy of 
your own doors again at night. People are viewing and com- 
menting on your appearance constantly if only to themselves. 


The most important viewer, although you may not realize 
it, is your employer. He inwardly cringes when a messy, 
disorganized looking secretary shows his client into the 
office. And he glows with pride when he can look at his 
“feminine assistant” and see a woman who thinks enough 
of herself, her job, and of his opinion to look neat, stylish, 
and immaculate every day. 


Naturally, you have to be efficient and effective in your 
work, but if you can also be confident in your appearance 
“on the job,” secretarial work will be richly rewarding to you. 


The following quiz might help you to evaluate whether 
you are “a well-groomed secretary.” 


ARE YOU A WELL-GROOMED SECRETARY? 
by DOROTHY TELLER LUND 


QUIZ—Part I 
IN APPLYING FOR 
A JOB, WOULD YOU... 


ANSWERS to Part I 


QUIZ—Part II 
ON THE JOB, DO YOU... 


ANSWERS to Part Il 


| 
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. Wear a becoming suit rather than a dress whose color 


is perhaps better on you? 


. Wear a hat? 
. Carry or wear gloves? 
. Wear a little less make-up than you customarily do in 


the daytime? 


. Wear a minimum of costume jewelry? 


. YES. Even if it is not your best color, a suit is more 


. appropriate. 
« YES. A hat gives finish to your outfit and adds refine- 


ment. However, be certain it is a small, inconspicuous 
chapeau. Your prospective employer should be left with 
the conviction that you are wearing one, but “darned 
if he can remember what it looked like!” 


. YES. And, regardless of your ensemble, nothing looks 


nicer than spotless, short white gloves. 


. NO. If you apply your daily make-up in a satisfactory 


manner, there is no reason to wear less when being 
interviewed. However, at all times, “go easy.” Use it so 
as to convey the idea that you are pretty but not “made- 
up!” It can be done. 


. YES. Wear an attractive necklace and earrings if they 


finish your outfit, but avoid clanky bracelets, please! 


Wear sweaters which distract others and make you 
blush inwardly? 


. Affect low-cut peasant blouses, off the shoulder perhaps, 


in hot weather? 


. Go without hosiery in the summer? 
3. Wear a skirt or dress, which could have stood being 


pressed the night before? 

Wear intoxicating perfume? 

Keep the office agog with your never-ending array of 
charm and other ornamental bracelets? 


NO. This makes a girl look vulgar. The mere addition 
of a blouse underneath with a smart collar will trans- 
form the sweater into a garment of refinement. 

NO. These are for evening or perhaps on the patio. 
You're at the office to work (while looking as attractive 
as possible) .. . but not to vamp! 


. NO. I wasn’t only referring to job applicants. It’s often 


a terrific temptation to go without hose at times, but if 
your aim is to look well turned out, don the nylons! 


. NO. Granted, some wrinkles will occur on the way to 


work, but they are evident as such. It takes so little ef- 
fort with the iron the night before to look neat the 


next day! 


. NO. It’s strictly out of place in the business world. 


However, a light, very light cologne which whispers 
rather than shouts is not objectionable if one craves it. 


. NO. There is nothing more distracting to a boss when 


dictating a letter than the clink-clank clatter of “Miss 
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Wear your least conspicuous earrings, although you 
usually affect larger ones? 


. Wear your most flattering spike heels? 
. Wear your glasses, which you normally leave off social- 


ly but wear for office work? 


. Wear carefully applied leg make-up instead of hosiery 


if the weather is hot? 


. NO. Wear your becoming ones and the ones that best 


complement what you’re wearing. However, you would 
wear gypsy-type, dangly earrings, or other ultra-extreme 
ones for evening glamour only. 


. NO. Wear heels, of course, but smart, comfortable ones. 


Not only do spike heels look out of place, but wouldn't 
you hate to trip across the floor making your “grand 
entrance”? 


. NO. Most everyone is somewhat better looking without 


glasses. However, if you are apt to squint, see only half 
of the surroundings around you, and in general be un- 
comfortable, please wear them! The “boss-man” wants 
a girl who can see. 


. NO. Even if it is 125 degrees in the shade, wear nylons, 


I implore you! 


accessories as your weekly wardrobe? 


. Affect the sheer nylon blouses with immaculate lingerie 


underneath? 


. Have faultless habits of cleanliness—such as daily baths 


before work, daily deodorants, rigid oral hygiene, week- 
ly shampoos, and freshly laundered clothes? 


. Strive to look femininely attractive to the men in the 


office rather than chic and well-groomed to the entire 
staff? In other words, dress for the men exclusively? 


Secretary's” jewelry. If it doesn’t slip around and be- 
come noisy, of course, that is a different matter. 


YES. If you have such basic costumes and the know-how 
to evolve several different outfits from them, you're 
smart and everyone knows it. 


. IT DEPENDS. If you can wear sheer blouses in such 


a way you don’t look like a “Peek-a-boo Show,” and 
can retain dignity and impeccable neatness on the out- 
side looking in and inside looking out, wear them 
occasionally. But this is a large order and for the most 
part sheer blouses look better outside the office. 


. YES. The smartest, most expensive clothes in the world 


have no meaning unless your personal daintiness is 
beyond reproach. One can’t flunk this course in secre- 
tarial work and get away with it! 


. NO. The smartly and correctly dressed woman will be 


admired by male and female co-workers! 
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Martha Rosamond 
President 








Clare Jennings 
Great Lakes Vice President 





Lily A. Okura 
Northwestern Vice President Rosa Miller 
Southeastern Vice President 


Nort 





Eleanor Lavelle 
Southwestern Vice President 


A group picture of NSA’s new officers 
taken during the evening of the in- 
stallation ceremonies at the Masonic 
Temple in Detroit on Saturday, July 
20, 1956. Seated, left to right, are 
Margaret Treanor, secretary; Martha 
Rosamond, president; and Helen A. 
Moe, treasurer. Standing are Mrs. Lily 
A. Okura, Northwestern vice president; 
Rosa Miller, Southeastern vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Eleanor Lavelle, Southwest- 
ern vice president; Clare Jennings, 
Great Lakes vice president; and Ethel 
Ambler, Northeastern vice president. 
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...+ your Association’s 
officers for 1956-57 elected 
and installed at the 
eleventh annual national 


convention Detroit, 





Michigan... 








Ethel Ambler 
Northeastern Vice President 





Margaret L. Treanor 
Secretary 





Helen A. Moe 
Treasurer 
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SALLY OSBORN 


Brunette and lovely, Sally was chosen 
1956-57 Secretary of the Year from among 
fifteen finalists at the annual contest on 
Thursday, July 19. 


She is a member of the Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania). A CPS hold- 
er, Sally is employed by a firm of engineers, 
Richardson, Gordon and Associates. Sally's 
story will appear in the September issue of 
The Secretary along with the stories of all the 
other convention events. 
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SAM AND THE BILLION- 
DOLLAR PACKAGE 
BUSINESS 


How many times have you entered a super- 
market with a list of six shopping items—and 
found to your amazement when you came out 
that you had bought double or triple that 
number? What made you do it? That’s a 


$64 billion question. Every manufacturer and merchandiser is part of a conspiracy 
to produce this phenomenon. They've hired psychologists, research wizards, ace adver- 
tising agencies and skilled designers to figure out how to make you do it. It all boils down 
to what they call “impulse buying.” 


You stand in front of an attractive, enticing display of strikingly designed packages 
and a small, inner, secret impulse seems to push your arm out to pick up still another item 
from the packed shelves—something you really had not thought seriously of buying when 
you came in. 


Impulse buying, according to our scientific experts, is something that has become a 
major factor in the marketing picture only recently—with the popular growth of the 
modern super-dooper, block-long supermarkets. 


The Silent Salesman 
Before supermarkets changed the patterns of American shopping, the housewife 
talked things over with the local grocer and was largely guided by his preferences—or 
salesmanship—or both. And this is where Sam enters the picture. 


Bags, sacks, portmanteaus were all a housewife had for her shopping in the old days 
—anyway, until about 1880 or thereabouts, when Sam made his celebrated mistake that 


changed everything. 
Sam was a pressman in a printing plant. On an April morning in 1879 Sam was 


running off some heavy seed bags. Carelessly, he set a type rule too high in the printing 
form which, when it ran over the bags, cut right through them. 


He ruined the bags but his boss, staring at the ripped bags, got an idea. If a printer’s 
rule could cut paper, it could cut cardboard. And if another rule were set a little lower, 
it would crease it. So, if you combined the two, why wouldn’t it be possible to die cut and 
crease a piece of cardboard which could then be folded easily into a paper carton? 


The mass production of folding cartons, so much a part of our modern distribution, 
was born that day. And, since then, billions of dollars’ worth of cartons have been manu- 


factured. 


Today a housewife faces showcase after showcase of attractively packaged items. She 
stands alone. She must make her own choice. She buys what she wants as she wants it— 
but that’s only the beginning. Packaging and display do the rest. 


The biggest single reason for supermarket growth and popularity is the package. 
Goods are no longer sold in bulk. They are packaged in millions of neat, illustrative, color- 
ful folding cartons. There they sit on thousands of shelves, easy to handle, simple to carry, 
handy to use—and irresistible! 


Supermarkets no longer need persuasive counter salesmen. All they need is room for 
effective product display. The box, the carton, the package have become the modern 
phenomenon—the silent salesman! 


Each product sells itself. At the point of sale the clincher is the package. By the color, 
design and message on the box the housewife is moved to buy. This has produced a revo- 


lution in merchandising. 
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That's why this is called a “packaging era.” Advertising must recognize it. Adver- 
tising in newspapers, magazines, radio, TV, etc., provides the background, sets the stage, 
but the package clinches the sale. When you enter a supermarket to look for a desired 
product, you are faced with the product and its competitors, side by side. Which do you 
buy? Which recalls the advertising, reiterates its persuasiveness? 


This decision confronts men as well as women shoppers. No longer is it true that 
women compose 85 per cent of America’s shoppers, for men are daily cutting increasingly 
into this stronghold of the housewife. The new packaging trends have made shopping 
pleasant and easy. And the male member of the household is getting into the act. Teen- 
agers and adolescents, too. Small wonder supermarkets are booming. Though only five 
per cent of food stores, they do 52 per cent of America’s retail food business. 


Just how important the carton is to you is the whopping fact that the average family 
uses 38 cartons every week. Over 100 billion folding cartons are manufactured annually 
in 594 plants in this country alone. 


What packaging can do for a competitive product is sharply illustrated by what hap- 
pened to one of the country’s leading cigarettes. Recently it switched from a conventional 
paper package to a folding carton and in nine months its sales increased 5000 times! 





FOOD STORE, B.P.R. ... (Before packaging revolution). FOOD STORE, A.P.R. ... (After packaging revolution). 
Here is a typical, old-fashioned grocery store with its open A far cry from the fragrant but unreassuring atmosphere of 
barrels, bins and tubs containing crackers, beans, fruits, cof- yesteryear is the modern supermarket whose shelves are piled 
fee, butter, lard and other commodities. Picturesque, to be high with “silent salesmen”—bright, colorful cartons and 
sure, but also highly unsanitary: dust from the floor in the other packages holding standard weights and telling busy 
food; crackers that often went stale, and the grocer’s thumb shoppers everything about a product. Life is a lot easier for 
on the meat scale. Salespeople were plentiful—they had to be. the housewife. 


A towel manufacturer put his goods in an attractive box and sales jumped 14 per 
cent. Product sales jumped 30 per cent in one market when it was put into windowed 
cartons. Hardware, textiles, toys and machinery now pop into stores in packages—finding 
new markets, and new retail outlets. Every manufacturer in industries that deal with the 
consumer is rechecking his entire retailing setup. 


Where did it all start? 


The first product to be packaged on a major scale was Uneeda Biscuits in the 90's. 
The cracker-barrel philosophers at the general store were indignant when the proprietor 
brought out his biscuits neatly packaged in a folding carton, preventing spoilage, theft 
and breakage. Sales of fresh, crisp and appetizing Uneeda crackers boomed. 


(continued on page 31) 
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Remington Rand Offers New Brochure 


Correspondence as individual as an 
executive's own signature is possible 
with the new Remington Electric Type- 
writer which is described in an 8-page, 
4-color illustrated booklet recently pub- 
lished. This new machine offers a wide 
selection of type styles to suit any prefer- 
ence, as well as many colored ribbons to 
harmonize with letterheads. Interchange- 
able type provides specialized typing of 
any kind plus “everyday” typing. 


With electricity and exclusive energy- 
saving features doing the work, the 
operator is able to turn out more work 
in less time and with less effort, greatly 
reducing fatigue. Uniformity of impres- 
sion is automatic, regardless of the 
typist’s touch. A simplified margin set- 
ting device, an electrically operated fab- 
ric ribbon rewind, a new silent motor, 
and an easily-removed platen are among 
the other improvements. The new ma- 





chine may be had in standard French 
Gray or in a number of optional decora- 
tor colors. 


Copies of this brochure may be ob- 
tained at all Remington Rand sales of- 
fices or by writing to Remington Rand, a 
division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, and 
asking for booklet No. RE-8811. 


Self-Adhesive Tape Wins Approval 
for Correcting Duplicator Errors 


A new, thin version of Avery self- 
adhesive Correction Tape for rectifying 
errors on fluid duplicator masters is win- 
ning approval from secretaries, clerical 
workers, and office managers throughout 
the country. 


Developed by the Avery Adhesive 
Label Corp. of Monrovia, California, the 
revised Avery Correction Tape affords 
several specific features that speed this 
operation and reduce costs. 


Requiring no moistening for swift, 
clean application, Avery Correction Tape 
eliminates smudged corrections and al- 
lows retention of correctible masters that 
might otherwise be discarded. Since there 
is no need to remove the master or re- 
align it in the typewriter, this tape saves 
the operator’s time in making the actual 
correction, and also obviates the need to 
dash to the washroom with ink-stained 
fingers. 


Correcting errors is quick and neat. 
Using only light fingertip pressure, the 
operator simply places the Avery Cor- 
rection Tape over the part to be cor- 
rected—on the reverse side of the master 
and then types the correction lightly 
on the face of the master. 








Supplied in popular widths of 1/6’, 
2/6", and 5/6, the Avery Correction 
Tape is available in roll form from a 
handy Avery disposer that dispenses the 
required length for correction or block- 
out in a jiffy. 


Avoiding Office Eye Fatigue 
Office “hang over’—that “how-can-I- 
ever - get - through - the - rest - of - the-day” 
feeling that hits many of us every after- 
noon is a familiar problem on the white 
collar front and one that still defies satis- 
factory solution. 


Modern tensions, poor working con- 
ditions, dissatisfaction with the job, ex- 
cessive eating (at least at noon-time) 
and a long list of other probabilities 
have been cited as causing this almost 
universal “three o'clock drag.” 


But according to James B. Braun, 
president of The Murine Co., leading 
eye-drop producer, information has re- 
cently been brought to light which may 
open up a whole new approach to the 
problem and, more importantly, its solu- 
tion. 
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For example: the mere process of see- 
ing can consume as much as 25 per cent 
of the energy our bodies put out—evi- 
dence that a major portion of office 
weariness may come as a result of eyes 
that are temporarily fatigued. 


Eye fatigue can be caused by many 
factors and fortunately there is some- 
thing we can do about most of them. 
The big problem is to convince office 
managers and employees that proper 
care of their eyes during working hours 
can go a long way toward maintaining 
high production levels and high morale. 


One of the prime causes behind tired 
eyes in the office is lighting — not 
enough of it and its inefficient use. 
Newer offices have tended to overcome 
this handicap by employing the latest 
scientific lighting techniques, but many 
older establishments continue to limp 
along with illumination standards which 
were inadequate a decade or more ago. 


Lighting surveys which test candle- 
power in working areas will show 
whether or not minimum standards are 
being maintained and a little common 
sense will tell if the light in an office is 
being used to its greatest efficiency. This 
includes such considerations as proper 
placement and the problem of shadows. 
Bringing inadequate and inefficient light- 
ing up to acceptable standards is a com- 
paratively inexpensive operation and 
one which soon pays for itself in the 
higher work load office employees are 
able to carry effectively. 


Many persons employed in offices find 
themselves doing exceptionally close 
work—heavy typing, bookkeeping, tabu- 
lating—activities which, when overdone, 
tend to push their eyes past their normal 
ability to resist strain and fatigue. There 
appears to be a very quick and simple 
remedy for this that many of us tend 
to overlook. Simply rest them now and 
then by closing them for a few seconds 
or gaze out the window at some distant 
point for a moment. The bookkeeper 
who seems to be day-dreaming may very 
well have discovered this pleasant means 
of resting his eyes and may finish the 
day with a greater output and in better 
condition than his contemporaries who 
have plodded along for a full afternoon 
without an ocular “breather.” Some office 
workers have found the use of eye drops 
helpful in resting eyes that have be- 
come overworked. 


Surprisingly, a person’s general physi- 
cal condition can have a lot to do with 
the ability of his eyes to stand up to 
heavy work and strain. If he’s generally 
run down, the chances are better than 
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average that his eyes will tire more 
quickly, thus helping to compound the 
problem of the mid-afternoon letdown. 


One fault common to all of us is that 
we visit our eye consultant much too in- 
frequently. Since we already know that 
there is a definite relationship between 
how we feel and how our eyes are func- 
tioning, it seems logical that we visit 
qualified eye specialists as frequently as 
we do our physician. 


And the rules for taking care of our 
eyes in the office all apply to the home 
as well. Adequate lighting, properly 
placed, occasional rest periods and keep- 
ing in good physical condition will all 
combine to help keep us at top efficiency 
24 hours a day. 


If seeing alone can consume a quarter 
of all the energy we generate, we owe it 
to ourselves to expend this sizeable ratio 
as judiciously as possible. 


Royal Introduces Revolutionary Quick- 
Change Ribbon On New 1957 Portable 


The development of a revolutionary 
new typewriter ribbon changer was an- 
nounced recently by F. P. Ryan, presi- 
dent of the Royal Typewriter Company, 
at the introduction of the company’s new 
1957 line of colored portables. 


Immaculate white gloves and a stop- 
watch dramatized the fact that the com- 
plete ribbon change can now be made 
in as little as ten seconds, while the 
hands touch only the containers and not 
the ribbon. The “clean ’n easy ribbon 
changer” completely eliminates the 
smudgy hands, frayed nerves and loss of 
temper always associated with the chang- 
ing of a typewriter ribbon. 


Two important changes make the new 
development possible: a modification of 
the typewriter’s ribbon carrier, and the 


packaging of the ribbon in two plastic 
containers instead of the usual single 
spool. 


Up to this time, changing a typewriter 
ribbon has been traditionally a long, 
messy job, involving the winding up of 
the old ribbon, and the attaching of the 
new one by hand to the empty spool. 
The fresh ribbon was then threaded, 
pulled or tugged by hand through the 
typewriter’s ribbon carrier. Time con- 
sumed ranged from five minutes for the 
expert, to a half-hour or more for the 
“all-thumbs” operator. 


Almost all these steps are eliminated 
with the new ribbon changer. First the 
two plastic containers are separated, thus 
freeing several inches of ribbon between 
them. The ribbon is simply dropped into 
the newly-simplified guide slots, after 
which the containers are dropped into 
place. The first stroke of a key auto- 
matically locks the ribbon in place. 
Fingers need never touch the ribbon dur- 
ing the brief operation, only the plastic 
containers. 


Removal of a used-up ribbon is even 
simpler. A light touch releases the rib- 
bon carrier, and the disposable plastic 
containers may be lifted out and thrown 
away. 


Royal has incorporated the new rib- 
bon changer into the entire line of 1957 
portables, which also features a new 
range of six decorator colors: bright red, 
beige, turquoise, pink, green and dove 
gray. Another change is the introduction 
of a beige-tone keyboard on all machines 
except the dove gray, which has a gray 
keyboard. 


Nationwide distribution of the 1957 
colored portables with clean ’n easy rib- 
bon changer is expected to be complete 
by September. The typewriter is priced 
at $122.50, plus applicable taxes. 
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If office workers could hire 
their own bosses, what would 
they be like? To find the an- 


swers. the National Office 
Management Association, 


professional society of 16,000 office executives—the bosses 
themselves — distributed 20,000 questionnaires to office 
workers all over the United States and Canada, analyzed 
6,537 replies and came up with some answers that “might 
have been expected,” some that were surprising and some 
that were—to say the least—somewhat disturbing. 


Office workers, the study shows, would choose first of all 
a boss with the following qualities: 


MANAGERIAL SKILL: Every group except women over 
40 regard this as the top requirement. The older women 
rated it third, behind intelligence and fairness. 


FAIRNESS: This got second place in the total vote— 
chiefly because of its importance to women. Young men 
ranked it fourth; older men rated fairness third in import- 
ance. The quality is more important to people over 40 than 
to those under 40, the study shows. 


INTELLIGENCE: This ranks third in the total vote but 
gets second choice from workers under 40. Older men and 
women disagree quite a bit as to its relative importance. 
Women over 40 give “intelligence” first place. Men over 
40 rate it fourth. 


COMMON SENSE: In second place among male work- 
ers but in fourth place among women. Ranks fourth in the 
total vote since there are more female than male office work- 
ers and their vote thus carries more weight. 


ATTITUDE: Voters give it fifth place in the overall 
total. Older men consider it less important than “experi- 
ence”; young women believe that it is less important than 
“understanding”; older women—believe it or not—feel that 
“appearance” is a more important trait than “attitude.” 


. . J ee . ” . . . 
Behind these five come “understanding,” which is quite 


No 
nN 


important to women office workers under 40 and to a 
somewhat lesser degree also to young men, and “experience,” 
which gets a sizeable vote from the men, particularly in the 
higher age brackets. Women don’t think it quite as im- 
portant and rank it below “cooperation,” “personality” and 
“courtesy.” The boss’s “appearance” apparently is considered 
important chiefly by the older women. It got only 51 male 
votes out of over 2,000. Young women were more interested 
in such traits as “cooperation” and “personality.” 


Rated as least important were: 


ENERGY: Mentioned by only one male worker and by 
only three women. This was the first of several indications 
in the tabulations that a lazy boss is not objectionable to 
most office workers! 


SENSE OF HUMOR: Of little importance to any group 
apparently except older women—and only 2% of these 
mentioned it. It got only eight votes from the men. 


PATIENCE: ‘Received a total of only 119 votes out of 
the 6,000 counted and only 13 votes from all workers over 
40. 


Having established the desirable traits with which office 
workers would endow their bosses, the survey next deter- 
mined traits they did not want the boss to have. Here are 
the most frequently checked objectionable or irritating 
qualities, in order of votes received: 


1. INJUSTICE: This led the voting in every group’ with 
the exception of women under 40, who feel that an unjust 
boss is not quite as bad as one who has a superior attitude. 


2. SUPERIOR ATTITUDE: Ranks second as an irritat- 
ing trait to office workers as a whole but is in first place 
among workers under 40. Older workers don’t get too ex- 
cited about it and drop it to third place. 


3. UNTRUTHFULNESS: This got the third largest to- 
tal, but was ranked second in importance by workers over 
40. Younger women care less and give “lying” fifth place 
among irritating traits in a boss. 


4. PUTTING THINGS OFF: In fourth place and some- 
what more important to women than to men, particularly 
to younger women. The vast army of young office women 
rank this slightly more important than others do, however. 


5. KNOW-IT-ALL: This got a fourth place vote from 
the men and older women but was rated as much less im- 
portant by the younger women. 
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6. GROUCHINESS: This got the next highest total vote 
chiefly because of the younger female element, which ranked 
this trait as fourth in importance. 


Least objectionable to office workers apparently is “lazi- 
ness.” This got the lowest total vote from older men and 
women. “Stubbornness” got the lowest vote from the young- 
er women. The older groups considered “temper” as quite 
unimportant. While younger women do object to swearing 
to some extent, only 29 men and only 26 women over 40 
voted for it as an irritating trait. 


They Prefer Men 


Generally speaking, therefore, it seems to be quite clear 
that workers tend to pick a boss on the basis of “ability” 
and reject him on the basis of “character.” But these two 
factors are not the only ones of importance. Sex of the boss 
also plays an important part. Of the workers who expressed 
a preference in this regard, 97% voted in favor of male 
bosses. It should be noted, however, that 30% of the work- 
ers actually had no preference. The biggest proportion of 
these “no preference” votes was found among women over 
40, 46% of whom said they didn’t care one way or another. 
Among younger women, 37% have “no preference.” The 
score for older men was 24%, while only 19% of the 
younger men apparently have an open mind on this subject. 


They Want Him Around 40 to 50 


Age also enters into the workers’ preferences where a boss 
is concerned. The favored age bracket seems to be 40 to 49 
years for the boss, with some variations. The pattern gen- 
erally is: the older the worker, the older he wants his boss 
to be. Up to the age of 40 or so, the male worker wants his 
boss to be older than he is. Between 40 and 50, he thinks 
his own age is about right for his boss too. About 50, the 
male worker has an idea that a younger boss might be 
preferable, but not too much younger—say 48 or there- 
abouts. Men over 60 think 51 is a good average age for a 
boss. 


Women also pretty much follow the same pattern. 
Younger women however like their bosses even a year or 
two older than do their male co-workers of the same age, 
while older women like their bosses a bit younger than do 
the older men. As a matter of fact, women over 60—the 
only exception—want their bosses even younger than do 
slightly younger women. 


Want Bosses to Use First Names 


The extent to which office familiarity between bosses and 
workers is acceptable or desirable was tested out by a ques- 
tion regarding what office workers think re the use of first 
names. Most men think they should be on a first-name basis 
with their bosses. In any event, they want to be sure that 
the boss uses first names, even if they don’t. Women aren't 
quite as sure about this, particularly the younger ones. In 
general, office women think it is okay for the boss to call 
them by their first names, but a majority of the women are 
against having it work both ways. 
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Want Pat on Back for Good Work 


Since working conditions can have an important influ- 
ence on the outlook of a worker toward his boss, office 
workers were next asked to list their most important com- 
plaints. According to the vote, at least one office out of 
every five must have achieved Utopia, since 20% of those 
replying answered the question simply with “none.” 


Among the other 80%, the three top office gripes, in 
order, apparently are: failure to get recognition for good 
work; unsatisfactory salary relationships and policies; and 
lack of office information. “Working under pressure” was 
objected to chiefly by the younger workers. Older ones— 
particularly older women—have few gripes on that score. 
To older women “supervisory favoritism” is a much more 
serious matter. 


Of least importance, apparently, are “smoking rules.” 
Most businesses seem to have solved this problem satisfac- 
torily in their offices. “Lateness for appointments” by the 
boss also was objected to by very few. Only ten men men- 
tioned it. Whether this means that bosses are usually on 
time or whether the workers just don’t object when he is 
not, is not quite clear. 


Vacation policies also seem to have been pretty well 
worked out in most businesses. Gripes on this subject were 
quite infrequent. “Must lie to cover for boss” also got few 
mentions—fewest of all from the older women. Judging 
from the voting, older workers also have less trouble getting 
along with fellow employees than the younger ones do. 


Too Few Heart to Heart Talks 


According to office workers, one out of three has never 
had a heart to heart talk with his immediate superior. Young 
men have had the best breaks here, apparently, while older 
women have had the least. Almost half of the latter said 
they had never had such a talk with their boss. Apparently 
it is either all or nothing. Of those who said they had such 
talks with their boss, 70% indicated that these talks oc- 
curred once a year or more frequently. 


Office Workers Need to Work 


Finally, workers were asked to what extent they are re- 
quired to contribute to support of their families. Roughl 
95% of all male office workers over 30 are the chief sup- 
port of their family according to the study. Between 20 and 
29, 95% of the men are the chief support (73%) or im- 
portant contributors (22% ). Even among men under 20, 
some 26% said that they are the chief breadwinners in 


their families. 


Only 24% of the women workers on the other hand said 
that they were the principal wage earners and most of these 
were in the “over 40” bracket. However when the “con- 
tributing supporter” percentages are added in, 95% of the 
women over 30 are accounted for. In the numerically big 


(continued on page 30) 
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NEWS... 


NEWS... 


DoroTHY LEwIs, CPS 
1715 Hyde Park Avenue 
Waukegan, Illinois 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


“Keys to Secretarial Success” was the 
theme of the fourth annual Indiana Divi- 
sion conference, April 13, 14 and 15, 
held in Fort Wayne. All 17 chapters in 
the Division were represented. The en- 
tire membership of the newest chapter 
—Logansport—was in attendance. Ta- 
wasi Chapter (Fort Wayne, Ind.) mem- 
bers greeted the arriving Indiana NSAers 
at a reception on Friday evening, with 
the assistance of NEVP Clare H. Jen- 
nings and Division officers. Group dis- 
cussions Saturday morning pertained to 
human relations, under the leadership of 
Mr. Melvin Slater, safety engineer; and 
financial and legal problems, under the 
leadership of Mr. Earl Schwalm, vice 
president and trust officer, Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Fort 
Wayne. 





Immediately following luncheon, Bob- 
bi Ray of the Bobbi Ray School of 
Charm and Modeling spoke on “Poise 
and Charm,” demonstrating how to walk, 
sit and stand, and how NOT to—the 
latter providing a humor-filled prelude 
to the afternoon business sessions. At 
the “Showers of Flowers” banquet Satur- 
day night, Fort Wayne attorney, Dalton 
McAlister, was guest speaker. His ad- 
dress was titled “Your Personality Is 
Showing.” At the close of the banquet, 
NEVP Clare Jennings installed the Divi- 
sion officers. The topic of her Sunday 
morning talk was “Take Your Place.” 
Tawasi Chapter’s conference coordinator, 
Kathryn Liebelt, was commended by 
Division President Ruth T. Donaldson 
for the hostess chapter's careful planning 
and handling of conference arrange- 
ments. 
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NEWS... 


from the jour corners of LAY: © 


Unless otherwise noted, identification of 


photographs reads from left to right. 


The first Boss Night of Merrimack 
Valley Chapter (Lowell, Mass.), held at 
the Andover Country Club, Andover, 
Massachusetts, had an “April in Paris” 
theme, which Mrs. Estelle Greenwood, 
chairman of arrangements, interpreted 
decoratively by creating a Parisian night 
club setting. 


The theme of the River Park Chapter 
( Wyandotte, Mich.) second anniversary 
meeting June 22 was “NSA Is Bustin’ 
Out All Over.” Chapter merit awards 
were presented for highest number of 
points earned for activity participation 
during the year. 


Members of Codi Chapter (Canton, 
Ohio) participated in a tulip show pro- 
duced by a local nursery, netting the 
chapter’s scholarship fund over $400. 
This enabled the chapter to present an 
additional $250 to the Canton, Ohio, 
Scholarship Foundation this year, mak- 
ing a total of $500. Mrs. Dorothy Stone 
headed the chapter’s committee for this 
activity. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, headed by Dorothy Baum, kept pace 
in the fund-raising department, realizing 
over $100 from a white elephant sale 
and $78 at a rummage sale. 


Belles Lettres Chapter (Elkhart, Ind.) 
had a very busy NSW. Among the activi- 
ties were a luncheon and a Boss Night, 
with the Boss of the Year and his secre- 
tary being interviewed on TV. The 
recipient of the chapter scholarship was 
also selected. 


Con Brio Chapter (Bloomington, 
Ill.) members participated in the 
Bloomington-Normal United Cerebral 
Palsy Citizens’ march. 


Heart of the Nation Chapter (Terre 
Haute, Ind.) had a “swap party” for its 
June meeting, with members enjoying 
a little “hoss-trading’—in the jewelry 
and perfume area. 






Brooklyn Chapter (N. Y.) held a 
card party and fashion show to build its 
scholarship fund. 


Soon-to-be NSAers (as members of a 
chapter to be installed at Findlay, Ohio) 
were guests of Genie Chapter (Lima, 
Ohio) at its June meeting. Ohio Divi- 
sion President Marjorie Cron was also 
present and conducted installation of the 
new Genie Chapter officers. 


Rapidette Chapter (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.) used an Indian theme at its Boss 
Night dinner. Dr. Guy C. Hill of Michi- 
gan State University was the guest speak- 
er. The Boss of the Year, Wendell W. 
Miles, U. S. district attorney for the 
Western District of Michigan, was 
crowned with an Indian headdress, in 
keeping with the wigwam-canoe-arrow- 
totem pole and tom-tom decorated ban- 
quet hall. 


“A Night on the Mississippi,’ with 
those attending dressed in garb of the 
Tom Sawyer era, opened the fourth an- 
nual New York Division meeting, held 
in Elmira, New York, May 18-20. Marie 
Hallahan of the hostess Glider Chapter 
(Elmira, N. Y.) was general chairman. 
Tours were conducted on Friday after- 
noon through Corning Glass Center, 
Corning, New York, and the Remington 
Rand Plant, Elmira, New York. A work- 
shop was conducted by Mrs. Marie A. 
Lambrecht of Buffalo, New York. The 
agenda also included a human relations 
panel; a talk by Mrs. Marie Gorgas; a 
Dale Carnegie Memory Course demon- 
stration; and a talk by Dr. Louise T. 
Paine, former dean of Elmira College. A 
demonstration on far away dialing was 
given by the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, during which NEVP Clare H. 
Jennings talked from the meeting floor 
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to National President Cassandra Water- 
man, who was attending a Division 
meeting in Montgomery, Alabama. At 
the Saturday night “Mardi Gras” ban- 
quet, members of Binghamton, Ithaca 
and Elmira Chapters staged a minstrel 
show. Guest speaker at the Sunday ses- 
sion was Congressman W. Sterling Cole. 


The Service Committee of Crossroads 
of America Chapter (Indianapolis, Ind. ) 
undertook the project of teaching short- 
hand to patients of Central State Hos- 
pital (a mental institution), last fall, 
for the purpose of assisting in therapy 
and the rehabilitation of those about to 
be released and “on their own.” With 
textbooks furnished by the Mental 
Health Association, the Gregg Simpli- 
fied System was taught. Lois Wray, 
project chairman, Alma Akin, CPS, and 
Mary Jo Dugan, took turns in teaching 
the class, which was held each Saturday 
morning. The success of this venture has 
resulted in a decision to continue the 
classes next fall. 


Winifred E. Seguin Memorial Chap- 
ter (Oneida, N. Y.) awarded a $200 
scholarship in June to a student at Chit- 
tenango Central School. Walter D. 
Splain, assistant director of public rela- 
tions at Colgate University, was guest 
speaker at the chapter's meeting in June. 


Norwalk Chapter (Conn.) awarded 
its Boss of the Year, A. L. Crable, direc- 
tor of personnel, Remington Rand Uni- 
vac, an “Oscar” in the form of an ash 
tray, on which was mounted the figure 
of a businessman carrying a brief case. 
His secretary, Ann G. Rayner, received 
a letter opener inscribed “Gal Friday.” 


Long Island Chapter (Nassau County, 
N. Y.), Queen Anne Chapter (Suffolk 
County, N. Y.), and Queens County 
Chapter (N. Y.) combined to hold Boss 
Night at the Garden City Hotel, using 
the theme “big wheel, little wheel.” 


Six Shoreland Chapter (Waukegan, 
Ill.) members participated in career talks 
to local high school graduate students in 
mid-May. 


Seneca Chapter (Ohio) typed and 
mailed out over 500 letters of informa- 
tion on NSA—just prior to NSW—to 
management, business, education and 
the professions in the surrounding area 
where no chapter had been formed. The 
purpose was to urge the employers to 
have their secretaries attend a special 
dinner meeting in Tiffin, Ohio, on NSD. 
The guest speaker was Mrs. Bruce Kille, 
CPS, of Wood County Chapter (Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio). 
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ROSA MILLER 
P. O. Box 672 
Hickory, North Carolina 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Virginia Ortmayer, publicity chair- 
man, Miami Chapter (Fla. ), was selected 
Secretary of the Month for June. Rosalie 
Padgett, Kay Sheridan, Elizabeth Burgess, 
Kay Bryant, Sally Giles, and Edna Peder- 
son enacted the skit, “Secretarial Daze,” 
at the installation of officers of the Coral 
Gables Chapter. Gladys Heath, retiring 
president of the Miami Chapter, also at- 
tended the meeting. Greta Donald and 
Gladys Heath attended the installation 
of officers at Fort Lauderdale. 


CORRECTION—The Miami Chapter 
Secretary of the Month for May was Mrs. 
Enid Davidson instead of Edna Peder- 
son, as listed in the June issue of The 
Secretary. 





Algonquin Chapter (Cumberland, 
Md.) officers were installed by Anna 
Agress, retiring president, at a banquet 
June 7. Guest speaker was City Solicitor 
Thomas B. Finan. Also present was 
Margaret Lester, newly elected treasurer 
of Del-Mar-Dis Division. 


The Winston-Salem Chapter (N. C.) 
presented its annual scholarship award 
to Jackie Eads. Jackie will enter Mars 
Hill College this fall. Chapter members 
assisted the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in its safety inspection drive. 


Sue Hancock was crowned first Sec- 
retary of the Year of the Tallahassee 
Chapter (Fla.) and J. Velma Keen was 
crowned Boss of the Year. Sue was 
elected Florida Division secretary. Talla- 
hassee Chapter held its first institute 
this spring, which was a huge success. 
In order to continue its scholarship, 
members held a card party, which netted 
a good start for the fund. 


Marianne Dickson represented the 
Memphis Chapter (Tenn.) on TV's 
“Future Unlimited” program and gave 
an outline of the CPS program. Mem- 
bers joined businesswomen’s organiza- 
tions in an annual “friendship” dinner. 


O. Henry Chapter (Greensboro, N. 
C.) held its second annual workshop, 
sponsored by Greensboro Industries, Inc., 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina and the chapter. The 
theme was “Striving for a Wider Know- 


ledge of the Affairs of Business.” Out- 
standing speakers were Dr. Estelle L. 
Popham, CPS Institute, whose topic was 
“CPS as a Secretarial Goal.” Mr. Clifton 
Beckwith, executive secretary of North 
Carolina State Employees Association, 
spoke on “Importance of Human Rela- 
tions to the Secretary.” A panel on Sec- 
retary-Management Relationship was 
moderated by W. W. Tatgenhorst, Jr., of 
Sears-Roebuck & Company, with panel 
members James L. Williams, Burling- 
ton Industries, speaking on “What Man- 
agement Expects of a Secretary.” Mary 
Ruth Chiles, CPS, of Gatlinburg, spoke 
on “What a Secretary Expects of Man- 
agement”; and Miss Louise Whitlock, 
assistant professor Business Education 
Department, Woman's College, “Train- 
ing and Advancement of a Secretary.” 
Juanita Ramsey was named “Miss Caro- 
linas Division” and was elected vice 
president at the annual Division meeting. 


Mrs. Helen Peabody, CPS, president 
of Osceola Chapter (Clearwater, Fla.) 
has been selected to attend the Vassar 
Institute, co-sponsored by the Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, Vassar College and NSA. Mrs. 
Viola Brewer, Florida Division VP, per- 
formed her first official duty in that 
capacity by installing the new officers of 
the Osceola Chapter. New members were 
initiated by retiring Division VP Stella 
Spaulding. Mr. Marvin R. Boyce, presi- 
dent of Boyce Company, Inc., municipal 
contractors, was named Boss of the Year 
at the fourth annual Boss Night banquet. 
Stella Spaulding accepted the honor for 
her employer, who was in Costa Rica 
participating in the Pan American Com- 
mission’s seventh annual trade - travel 
goodwill tour. Mr. Carl Brorein, member 
of the CPS Institute, was the principal 
speaker. 


Atlanta Chapter (Ga.) officers for the 
coming year were installed and secret 
pals revealed at the June meeting. 
Scholarships to the Georgia State College 
of Business Administration were award- 
ed to Irma Daniels, Mary C. Taylor and 
Mrs. Virginia Van Buren, in memory of 
Mrs. Ruth Key and Mrs. Beryl Cox. 
Several members participated in Old 
Newsboys Day paper sales for benefit of 
the Atlanta Cerebral Palsy School. Mrs. 
Laura Moody received a citation and 
$200 for her outstanding performance 
as Statistical Assistant in the Third Army 
Surgeon’s office at Fort McPherson, 
Georgia. Mrs. Lois Morris was named 
“Miss Georgia Division” at the annual 
meeting. She received a silver tray for 
her prize-winning essay “The Scope of 
My Job.” 
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SW 

Outgoing President Mrs. Genevieve Mares of Sierra-Mar 
Chapter, Santa Barbara, turns over the gavel to Lavonne 
Muhlenbruck, president for 1956-57. 


New officers of Big D Chapter (Dallas, Tex.) : Elsie Mor- 
gan, treas.; Sally Miles, rec. sec’y; Lida Flurry, pres.; Van 
Ouida Mead, corres. sec’y; Pauline Norris, 1st vice pres.; 
Mary Patterson, 2nd vice pres. 


Santa Monica Chapter’s newly installed 1956-57 officers: 
Mrs. Nadine Wynns, sec’y; Amy Alcorn, vice pres.; Mrs. 
Frances A. Smith, pres.; Mrs. Inez Fremont, treas.; and Mrs. 
Lillian Steers Gagos, public relations. 


NW 

New officers of Oregon Trail Chapter (Portland, Oreg.) : 
Corres. Sec’y Mrs. Myra Grimmett; Treas. K. Rachel Ellis; 
Rec. Sec’y Mrs. Lois B. Koenig; Pres. Mrs. Hazel A. Kellar, 
CPS; Ist Vice Pres. Mrs. Muriel Impala; and 2nd Vice Pres. 
Mrs. Phyllis W. Gurney. 


Some bosses and secretaries who attended Ttereve Chapter's 
(Everett, Wash.) bosses’ breakfast: standing, C. W. Thorn- 
berry, Mayor Arvid Johnson, L. V. Forman and George 
Culmback; seated, Mrs. Geri Woltring, Mrs. Leonore King, 
Helen Carey and Mrs. Elaine Oke. 


Minnesota Division officers for 1956-57 are Delores Schultz 
(Minneapolis), pres.; Helena Mailand (St. Paul), vice pres.; 
and Kathryn Johnson (Duluth), treas. Absent is Shirley 
Wompach (St. Cloud), sec’y. 


NE 

Recently elected officers of the Indiana Division: Martha 
Kahre (Evansville), treas.; Mrs. Ruth T. Donaldson (In- 
dianapolis), pres.; Eileen Chaney (Fort Wayne), sec’y; and 
Mary Kammer (Gas City), vice pres. 


Boss of the Year A. L. Crable, director of Personnel Divi- 
sion, Remington Rand Univac, and his secretary, Ann G. 
Rayner of Norwalk Chapter (Conn.). 


Wendell W. Miles, United States District Attorney for the 
Western District of Michigan, is crowned Boss of the Year 
by his secretary, Emily Zelenka, at Rapidette Chapter’s 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.) recent Boss Night. 


Walter Lerner of Miles Laboratories, Inc., is crowned Belles 
Lettres Chapter’s Boss of the Year and receives engraved cup 
from previous Boss of the Year William Nicely. Assisting 
are Mrs. Robert Hollingsworth and Mrs. Joseph Triechman, 
who have secretaried for their bosses for a total of 39 years. 


Present at Merrimack Valley Chapter’s (Lowell, Mass.) Boss 
Night are: front, Mrs. Gertrude Nolin, vice pres. and pro- 
gram chairman; Robert H. Ryan, vice pres. of Cabot, Cabot 
& Forbes, main speaker; Mrs. Estelle Greenwood, chairman 
Boss Night Committee; Mrs. Floyd C. Bekarrell, exec. direc- 
tor of American Red Cross, Lowell; back row, S. Sully Freed- 
man, M.D., and Mrs. Jeannette Berry, chapter pres. 


SE 

Installation of officers of the Palm Beaches Chapter (West 
Palm Beach, Fla.). Pictured are: Mrs. Reine Rush, vice 
pres.; Mrs. Neva L. Gilman, pres.; Mrs. Marie Sweatt, rec. 
sec’y; Elizabeth LeMaster, retiring pres.; Marie Starr, Div. 
pres. and installing officer; Mrs. Aleen Tescher, treas.; and 
Mrs. Marian Campbell, corres. sec’y. 


Installation of Georgia Division officers at the annual meet- 
ing in Savannah. Shown are Mrs. Rose Merritt, pres.; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Roper, vice pres.; Elizabeth Mosley, sec’y; Betty 
yb treas.; and Mrs. Jeanelle Walker, SEVP, the installing 
officer. 


Stella Spaulding of Osceola Chapter (Clearwater, Fla.) ac- 
cepts Boss of the Year Crown for her employer, Marvin R. 
Boyce, who was away on a goodwill tour of Central America. 
Chapter President Mrs. Walter Joiner is presenting the cita- 
tion while retiring Boss of the Year Paul F,. Randolph 
looks on. 
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from the jour corners of the NSA 








New officers of the Tampa Chapter 
(Fla.) were installed by Florida Divi- 
sion VP, assisted by retiring Tampa 
President Mrs. Jo Poppleton. Special 
guests included members of St. Peters- 
burg and Clearwater Chapters. Three 
new members were also initiated. 


Savannah Chapter (Ga.) was host to 
second annual Georgia Division meet- 
ing. Mrs. Rose Merritt, Division presi- 
dent, presided over the business sessions. 
National President Cassandra Waterman 
spoke at the banquet and Jeanelle Walk- 
er, SEVP, was luncheon speaker. Both 
officers took part in the installation of 
the newly elected officers who are: Mrs. 
Rose Merritt, Savannah, president; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Roper, Augusta, vice president; 
Elizabeth Mosely, Atlanta, secretary; and 
Betty Price, Rome, treasurer. The Lilyan 
Miller award, presented to the chapter 
having the largest number taking the 
CPS exam, went to the Savannah Chap- 
ter. The Rome Chapter received the 
Grace Dudley award for the largest per- 
centage of members at the meeting. New 
officers of the Savannah Chapter were 
installed by Mrs. Doris Pierce, retiring 
president. The chapter voted to join the 
Better Business Bureau. 


St. Petersburg Chapter (Fla.) cele- 
brated its fourth birthday on June 14 
with installation of new officers and 
initiation of four new members. Officers 
were installed by Vi Brewer, Florida 
Division VP, and Stella Spaulding, im- 
mediate past Florida Division VP. Mary 
Lou Hurd, retiring chapter president, 
initiated the new members. 


MARGARET A. HANSEN 
240 N. 21st Street 
Salem, Oregon 





NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 





Hearty congratulations to Boulder 


Chapter (Colo.) which received its 
charter through the efforts of former 
Evergreen Chapter (Denver, Colo.) Di- 
vision President Viola Alstatt installed 
officers Shirley Ferris, president; Mrs. 
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Marian Livingston, vice president; Anna- 
bel Wood, secretary; and Thelma Mc- 
Gill, treasurer. A welcome was extended 
by Division membership representative 
Mrs. Marie Smith and past Evergreen 
Chapter Presidents Winifred Hillyer and 
Muriel Swayze. Approximately 50, in- 
cluding bosses, wives and guests from 
Greeley, Grand Junction and Denver, 
Colorado, were in attendance. Roy G. 
Andrews, industrial relations manager 
of the Glenn L. Martin Company, cap- 
tivated his audience with “Bosses Are 
People.” 


Forty charges of the State Home for 
Dependent Children where guests of 
forty Evergreen Chapter ( Denver, Colo. ) 
secretaries at Elitch’s Gardens — an 
amusement park. Fried chicken and 
planned entertainment made a hit with 
the youngsters. 


Thirty-six secretaries from Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico took the 
CPS examination. 


The merger of Columbine and Ever- 
green Chapters (Colo.) resulted in a re- 
christening to Denver Chapter (Denver, 
Colo.). New officers installed on June 
11 are Joy Jones, president; Faye Howell, 
vice president; Rachel Agrelius, record- 
ing secretary; Vada Anderson, corre- 
sponding secretary; and Sophia Tranas, 
treasurer. 


Heading Kachina Chapter (Pueblo, 
Colo.) are Norma Johnson, president; 
Lillian Payne, vice president; Jo Kraso- 
vec, secretary; and Ruth Wallace, treas- 
urer. 


Officers of Boise Chapter (Idaho) are 
Eloise Anderson, president; Ruth Jen- 
sen, vice president; Ann Dagras, record- 
ing secretary; Louise Bray, correspond- 
ing secretary; and Loretta Cooper, treas- 
urer. 


Retiring President Mable Armstrong 
installed Tall Corn Chapter (Council 
Bluffs, Iowa) officers Mrs. Iva Heu- 
winkle, president; Mrs. Leah Miller, vice 
president; Mrs. Illaree Woody, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Fay Sutton, correspond- 
ing secretary; and Irene Eyberg, treas- 
urer. Mothers and daughters were 
especially honored on this occasion and 
each duo of guests received a gift. 


Hostessing the Iowa Division meeting 
was Tall Corn Chapter (Council Bluffs, 
Iowa). Mayor C. H. Woodward, Jr., 
gave the welcome and Alvin H. Goeser, 
World Insurance Company director of 
Human Relations, keynoted the Saturday 
afternoon session. All Division officers 
were re-elected. 


The Minnesota meeting hostessed by 
Minn-Arrow Chapter (Duluth, Minn.) 
was attended by 77 members. Lee Van, 
executive secretary of the Minnesota 
Arrowhead Association, extended greet- 
ings and National Secretary Margaret 
Treanor reported on Association high- 
lights. At the luncheon Jean P. High, 
fashion consultant, conducted a clinic 
on “What Fashion Means to You—the 
Secretary.” M. G. Bastianello, Sperry 
Rand Corporation of New York, cap- 
tioned his afternoon talk “Today's Prepa- 
ration for Tomorrow's Automation.” 
This provocative title dealt with records 
management — improvements in the 
making, keeping, retention, storage and 
disposition of records. Gopher Chapter 
(Minn.) won the Lilyan Miller award 
for the largest number of 1955 CPS 
examinees. Division officers installed by 
Miss Treanor are Dolores Schultz (Min- 
neapolis), president; Helena Mailand 
(St. Paul), vice president; Shirley Wam- 
pach (St. Cloud), secretary; and Kath- 
ryn H. Johnson (Duluth), treasurer. 
Quarry Chapter (St. Cloud) received the 
bid for the next Division meeting. 


Traveling in a private railroad car, a 
contingent of Gopher Chapter (Minne- 
apolis, Minn.) members hied to the Di- 
vision meeting at Duluth, Minnesota. 
Chapter officers installed are Vivien 
Ryan, president; Sue Russell, first vice 
president; Dorothy Stewart, second vice 
president; Beulah Benedict, recording 
secretary; Delphina McQuery, corre- 
sponding secretary; Maxine Carlson, 
treasurer; and Margaret Knopp, assistant 
treasurer. Ruth McFarland McKibbin 
was promoted to traveling supervisor 
for Remington Rand. 


Dinner guests of the Pfeiffer Brew- 
ing Company were St. Paul Chapter 
(Minn.) members who wore original 
millinery creations. Lucille Arntson, 
member of the Little Theatre group, 
directed a comedy “Hiring a Maid.” 
Vocal renditions by the chapter quartet 
and community singing rounded out the 
evening. 


Assisting with the Fremont Centen- 
nial celebration were members of Pio- 
neer Chapter (Fremont, Nebr.) who 
sent invitations and letters to various 
groups. Officers installed are Mrs. Ruth 
Bubbert, president; Mrs. Vera Nielsen, 
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vice president; Mrs. Marie Anderson, 
recording secretary; and Edith Erling, 
corresponding secretary. 


The first scholarship was presented to 
an outstanding local high school student 
by Ak-Sar-Ben Chapter (Omaha, Nebr. ). 
Sally Schwarz became the chapter's first 
CPS president. Assisting her are Ruth 
O'Keefe, vice president; Dorothy Geihs, 
recording secretary; and Beth Henley, 
treasurer. 


Thirty-six members were initiated by 
Oregon Trail Chapter ( Portland, Oreg. ). 
New officers are Mrs. Hazel A. Kellar 
(CPS), president; Mrs. Muriel Impala, 
first vice president, Mrs. Phyllis W. 
Gurney (CPS), second vice president; 
Mrs. Lois B. Koenig, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Myra Grimmett, corresponding 
secretary; and K. Rachel Ellis, treasurer. 


Opening her home for a summer pic- 
nic was Rachel Hennecke, president of 
Mt. Rushmore Chapter (Rapid City, S. 
D.). Completing the officer roster are 
Doris Horton, vice president; Margaret 
Rorgo, recording secretary; Jeanette Dal- 
ton, corresponding secretary; and Ruth 
Hopkins, treasurer. 


Current officers of Sal-Ute Chapter 
(Salt Lake City, Utah) are Mrs. Venice 
C. Holt, president; Mrs. Marie Gio Ven- 
go, vice president; Mrs. Mary G. Davis, 
recording secretary; Helen Dahle, cor- 
responding secretary; and Mrs. Jacquelyn 
Riordan, treasurer. 


Washington Division President Kay 
Griffith installed Olympia Chapter 
(Wash.) officers Laurie Mae Sanders, 
president; Mrs. Lois Anderson, first vice 
president; Mrs. Wanda Schirmer, sec- 
ond vice president; Mrs. Alice Beyer, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Charlotte 
Wood, corresponding secretary; and 
Betty Croll, treasurer. State Treasurer 
Charles R. Maybury was crowned Boss 
of the Year by his secretary, Mrs. Lois 
Anderson. 


Bosses of Ttereve Chapter (Everett, 
Wash.) were honored at a breakfast 
when they were presented with bouton- 
nieres and degrees designating them as 
official NSA bosses. 


Officers of Sacajawea Chapter (Seattle, 
Wash.) are Ellen Brandt, president; 
Harriette Unfer, first vice president; 
Donna Gainsforth, second vice presi- 
dent; Irene Minkema, recording secre- 
tary; Joy Spurr, corresponding secretary; 
and Elizabeth Berg, treasurer. 


Membership in Spokane Chapter 
(Wash.) increased 33% this year due, 
primarily, to personal contact, an in- 
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formal potluck dinner and a follow-up 
tea. The latter event served to acquaint 
guests with the purposes and goals of 
NSA on the national and chapter levels. 


FRANCES ALLEY 
1832 East 2nd Street 
Wichita, Kansas 





SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 





The May meeting of Orange Empire 
Chapter (Santa Ana, Calif.) was held at 
Irvine Coast Country Club, Newport 
Beach. Guest speaker Mr. G. F. Croff- 
root spoke on “How to Be Happy 
Though Working.” California Division 
Vice President Dorine George installed 
the chapter’s new officers at The Gour- 
met Restaurant, Disneyland Hotel, Ana- 
heim, in June. Dorine George spoke on 
“California Division—Past, Present and 
Future.” Retiring President Peg Dozier 
was presented with a past president's 
pin. The chapter’s first scholarship was 
awarded to Laura Lamm of Brea-Orlinda 
High School. Retiring Social Chairman 
Pearl Wonders hostessed a brunch for 
members in her garden. 


Caprock Chapter (Lubbock, Tex.) 
celebrated NSW this year starting with 
a breakfast for members and on Wed- 
nesday evening with a banquet to which 
prospective members were invited. The 
following week the chapter had a party 
for members and prospective members. 
From these activities six new members 
were enrolled. On May 4 the chapter 
gave a luncheon for those taking the 
CPS examination at Texas Technological 
College. 


Sierra-Mar Chapter (Santa Barbara, 
Calif.) held its second annual installa- 
tion of officers at a dinner meeting at the 
Mar Monte Hotel on June 8. California 
Division Second Vice President Dorine 
George was the installing officer. Guest 
speaker of the evening was Reverend 
Donald Curtis of the Church of Religious 
Science. New members were initiated by 
outgoing President Mrs. Genevieve 
Mares. Following the installation and 
initiation ceremonies, the chapter pre- 
sented Mrs. Mares with a jeweled past 
president's pin. 


The retiring officers of Big D Chapter 
(Dallas, Tex.) entertained with a re- 
ception honoring the incoming officers 
at the Adolphus Hotel June 16. The 
new officers were installed at the regular 
meeting June 27. Guests were Virginia 


Bell, Texas-Louisiana Division presi- 
dent; Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, dean. of 
CPS Institute; and the bosses of some of 
the outgoing and incoming officers. Hon- 
orary membership and pin were pre- 
sented to Professor Virginia B. Long of 
SMU. Forty-nine members were given 
perfect attendance awards for the year. 
A swim party at Wynnewood Club was 
given honoring “Miss Big D.” 


Sacramento Chapter (Calif.) received 
its charter at a special initiation meeting 
April 15. Mary Douglas, president of the 
Altamont Chapter (Tracy, Calif.) was 
mistress of ceremonies. Senator Earl D. 
Desmond of Sacramento presented a 
framed copy of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 12 to the chapter, congratu- 
lating it on its successful organization. 
California Division Treasurer Jean 
Welch conducted the initiation cere- 
monies. Division President Mrs. Marie 
Bishop installed the officers. 


The Houston Chapter TV-Charades 
team, by winning for the sixth straight 
week on Tuesday, June 5, became 
champions and earned the right to com- 
pete in the tournament at the end of the 
broadcast season. The chapter again is 
assisting the Polio Foundation by help- 
ing address 200,000 envelopes for the 
coming March of Dimes campaign. The 
June 19 meeting had a unique program 
of a gadget show which was an exhibit 
of small items that are a big help to sec- 
retaries. The membership contributed 
the ideas and equipment on display and 
those present learned of some new time 
savers. 


Santa Monica Chapter (Calif.) offi- 
cers were installed June 4 by Dorine 
George at Flagg’s by the Sea. The chap- 
ter is sponsoring a series of lectures on 
subjects covered by the CPS examina- 
tion, beginning July 26. The sessions 
will be held once a week for six weeks. 
Topics covered will be: “Human Rela- 
tions,” “Office Practices and Procedure,” 
“Secretarial Accounting,” “Economics,” 
“Business Law” and “Business Manage- 
ment.” The course will be concluded 
with a fashion show luncheon on Sep- 
tember 1, with a speaker on poise, charm 
and proper office attire. The chapter’s 
$100 annual scholarship was awarded to 
Lois May Garrick who is a graduate of 
the secretarial class of Santa Monica 
High School. This will further her secre- 
tarial education at Santa Monica City 
College. 


Santa Fe Chapter (New Mexico) at 
the monthly dinner meeting installed 
new chapter officers, initiated new mem- 
bers and reinstated one member. Eight 
prospective members for the future Los 
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Alamos Chapter were present. A doll 
dressed in dollar bills was drawn at this 
meeting and a total of $185 was added 
to the chapter's scholarship fund to send 
a girl to business school. At the Arizona- 
New Mexico Division meeting the Santa 
Fe Chapter received the Lilyan Miller 
award for most members taking CPS. 


Stellar Chapter (Downey, Calif.) was 
rewarded for its diligence in obtaining 
new members during its first year by re- 
ceiving the California Division mem- 
bership award which was presented in 
the form of a personal letter from Mrs. 
Marie Bishop, California Division presi- 
dent, along with a glass bowl and match- 
ing candelabras. New officers were in- 
stalled at the June 18 meeting. 


On May 26 the Tyler Chapter (Tex. ) 
presented its first secretarial seminar to 
65 secretaries from Tyler, Dallas, Long- 
view and Quitman. The NSA story was 
presented by Eleanor Lavelle, SWVP. 
Topics covered were “Think Well of 
Yourself”; “Office Harmony”; and “Bet- 
ter Letters.” Other features of interest 
were the motion picture on “Telephone 
Courtesy,” Arthur Murray dancers, and a 
panel of experts on “Secretarial Prob- 
lems.” 





DATES TIO 
REMEMBER 


Region I 
Time: October 12-14 
Place: Spokane, Washington 
(Spokane Chapter ) 
Davenport Hotel 


Region II 
Time: September 28-30 
Place: Casper, Wyoming (Teton 
Chapter), Townsend Hotel 


Region III 
Time: October 26-28 
Place: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(Gopher Chapter ) 
Radisson Hotel 


Ark-Kans-Mo-Okla 
Time: September 28-30 
Place: Mayo Hotel 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Calif-Ariz 
Time: October 5-7 
Place: Miramar Hotel 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Tex-La-NM 
Time: November 2-4 
Place: Captain Shreve Hotel 
Shreveport, La. 


LET A LITTLE SUNSHINE IN 
(continued from page 10) 


And last, but not in any sense of lesser 
importance, do not be one who is al- 
ways demanding his just rewards. I do 
not mean that you should follow the 
pattern of a Mr. Milquetoast and that 
you should not “get in there and scrap” 
for what you know is right, but never 
be afraid to do that little extra bit with- 
out being assured in advance of an ad- 
ditional reward. Giving a little extra 
never yet has hurt anyone. 


And do your job. It is usually the one 
who is not doing quite all of his own 
job who cries the loudest about being 
asked to do something extra. Be patient 
—most concerns are not only willing to 
reward you in proportion to your worth, 
but are actually anxious to compensate 
you for your extra efforts. They recog- 
nize the morale building effect of such 
rewards. The one who puts “self” at the 
head of the parade usually finds the line 
of march a short one, but the one who 
is “on the team” generally finds that a 
lot of people are going his way. And the 
people going his way make pretty good 
traveling companions. 


The dark corner of one’s narrow ego 
is a pretty dull place to live, so open up. 
Join the crowd, for the sunny glow of 
the crowd is a beautiful thing. Join the 
crowd and let a little glow of your own 
sunshine make the business day brighter 
for all of us. 





of older women working for him. If he is impatient, most 
of the workers won't mind, but they won't stand for his 
being unjust. They want him to be ready with a pat on the 
back for good work, and to let people know what's going 
on in the business. 

In offices where there are a lot of young people, a boss 
with a “superior sort of an attitude” has several strikes 
against him; where there are a lot of older workers, lying is 
absolutely “out.” While most workers don’t care whether 
the boss is lazy, or late for appointments, they don’t like to 
see him put things off where they are concerned, since most 
workers don’t want to work under pressure. Grouchiness 
makes the boss unpopular with the young women, and a 
“know-it-all” attitude among the men. Only the older wo- 
men seem to worry very much about his appearance. 

While he shouldn't be too stuck-up to call workers by 
their first names, they don’t mind too much if he wants to 
be “mistered.” Most workers, particularly the younger wo- 
men, can take stubbornness in their stride, while the older 
workers don’t hold a tendency to “temper” against a boss 
if he is OK in other ways. 

At least, that’s what over 6,500 office workers say, and 
5,000 add “they would hire themselves for their own jobs if 
they were the bosses.” 


NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOC. SURVEY 
(continued from page 23) 

20-29 age group—representing over 40% of the voting 
women workers—60% said they contribute to the support 
and 11% are the chief support of a family. In the “under 
20” group, over half of the girls say they are just “working 
for experience and don’t intend to stay in office work.” In 
general they are probably killing time while looking 
around for a husband. 

The number of part time workers in most offices, judg- 
ing by the survey, is insignificant—only about 1% of the 
total. 

From the workers’ viewpoint, therefore, an ideal boss 
would be someone like this: 

A man between 40 and 49, with a high degree of man- 
agerial skill, who is eminently fair to workers, with a good 
deal of common sense. Where there are a lot of older wo- 
men, he should also be possessed of a particularly high de- 
gree of intelligence. Where there are a lot of young women, 
on the other hand, an understanding nature is a big help. 
Experience is desirable but not absolutely essential except 
to older men, perhaps. He doesn’t have to be very energetic 
—as a matter of fact, laziness isn’t held against him, and he 
doesn’t need much of a sense of humor unless he has a lot 
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SAM AND THE BILLION- 
DOLLAR PACKAGE 
BUSINESS 


(continued from page 19) 


PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE ARTS 


(continued from page 13) 
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Soon other manufacturers became package-conscious. Among the first to follow 
were the cereal makers. Cooked dry cereals such as corn flakes and shredded wheat sud- 
denly appeared on shelves, pre-packaged, weighed and untouched by human hands. An 
even more attractive feature was that housewives could now turn in the box tops and get 
desirable premiums. 


Next came sugar and flour and cornstarch. Packaging made these products distinct 
personalities, with their own story, tastes, illustrations and brand identification. 


Cost of retailing went down as spoilage and “sampling” decreased and sales grew. 
In the old days the key to retail profits was to buy low and sell high. Today, a retailer 
wants to buy low and sell low—but fast. The package made this possible. The carton is 
the key to modern supermarket operation and, next to the product itself, the basic con- 
cern of the marketing expert. 


It has also become the key to American cookery. A housewife who buys the pre- 
cooked meals and ready mixes available to her in packages actually saves as much as 200 
hours a year—or 181 days a year in the kitchen. She also saves money because more and 
more cartons serve dual purposes. 


A wallpaper, for instance, now comes in a folding carton which can be turned into 
a waterproof tray for holding water during the papering. A ribbon pack carton has been 
designed that keeps ribbon from getting tangled. The box has slots for different colored 
ribbons. Another carton has a device for measuring sugar, soap powder or other dry 
products. And almost all food packages contain recipes. One manufacturer lists 800 dif- 
ferent recipes on his packages. 


The “silent salesman” in the form of the folding carton on the shelf is thus the 
small, secret voice that makes you come out of a market with a dozen items instead of 
ten—a salesman that has created an $800 million a year folding carton business that 
continues to expand annually. 


Very often the “photographer of the arts” will return to his first love, music, both for 
relaxation and photography. He likes to go to informal groups at homes and to private 
recitals. When shooting a local quartet of musicians indoors, he likes to use a wide-angle 
lens for depth of field. He gets quite close, even with a wide aperture of 3.5. 


Again he emphasizes his principal point: “Don’t pose them. Let them behave natural- 
ly and choose their own mood and expression. This is also a good point to remember 
when photographing children. Let them do what they want just as they want.” 


In the summer he and Mrs. Siegel usually take their vacations at their cottage near 
the famous artists’ colony of Woodstock, N.Y. There, as always, Siegel goes nowhere with- 
out his Leica slung over his shoulder. 


Woodstock is the type of colony that caters to all the arts. It offers him a green field 
indeed for taking pictures of all his favorite subjects. Not only does he attend outdoor 
symphonies where he can shoot musicians and the rapt audiences, but he can roam freely 
among painters and sculptors. 


His camera will catch a street artist as her easel is set up along the main street. It 
has caught the famous contemporary painters, Jack Taylor, Sigmund Menkes, Herman 
Moore, the late Yasko Kuniyoshi and Arnold Blanch as they set up an exhibition. Some- 
times he will do a photographic essay of Julio de Diego or another artist at work on his 


canvases. 
Siegel sums up his career in photography simply: “I have not been aggresive in pur- 
suing my avocation although I am devoted to it. Having come a long and happy way in 


photography, I can attribute my success to the unusual opportunity for pictures (record- 
ing what I see and feel), to hard work, and to just plain ‘dumb luck’.” 
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The emblem of The National Secretaries Association (International) is 


significant of its aims and purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the 
emblem is the classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting the world; the 
world signifying that the field is unlimited for the secretarial profession; 
and stamped boldly on this emblem are the letters B-L which stands for 
Better Learning, Better Letters and Better Living. 


Mary Cleeton 
928 E. Linwood Blvd, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








